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but all that man does, or possibly can do, is to take advantage of | 


certain natural processes ; and, as he is himself a natural product, 
there is, after all, nothing but nature at the bottom of the most 
complex artificial processes, if only we choose to go far enough 
back. If Perdita replied in answer to this that human nature was 
corrupt, and that consequently there. was something offensive 
about all those products in which the conscious operations of man 
entered as a factor in the final result, she would be driven to an 
awkward conclusion. The love of nature in this sense is a purely 
misanthropic sentiment. It must mean the morbid love of a cynic 
for the wilderness as wilderness ; or at least the love of pure bar- 
barism in preference to civilized society. It would compel us to 
retire with Jaques to the forest, or to prefer Caliban, as the true 
child of nature, to the courtier Ferdinand. If Perdita, to avoid 
this conclusion, says that human nature is not entirely corrupt, and 
brings forth good fruits as well as evil, then her distinction fails. 
It is not the antithesis between art and nature of which she has 
been really thinking, but between good and bad art; her criterion 
has broken down,.and she must submit to be confuted or. amend 
her statement. The gillyflowers are objectionable, not because man 
has been a fellow-worker with “ great creating nature,” but because 
he has produced something grotesque rather than beautiful. If 
he had confined himself to digging his garden and eradicating 
weeds, he would have been in his proper place; when he under- 
took to improve nature by an arbitrary combination, he made a mess 
of his interference. But it is not plain that the process is, strictly 
speaking, more natural in one case than the other. A garden is 
necessarily an artificial product, and yet it may produce the most 
beautiful flowers, as indeed Perdita most eloquently proves. 

Would she, then, be thrown back upon some general theory of 

the beautiful, and admit that nature was not reall eacaned in 
the matter at all? She would probably feel v ely that she had 
been aiming at o real distinction, though she had not expressed 
herself with scientific accuracy. There 1s, she would perhaps say, 
a certain presumption against the gillyflower founded upon its 
artificial c ter, though the presumption may be capable of 
being rebutted. Without attempting to draw the line between 
art and nature, she might say that the peculiar colouring of the 
gillyflower depended upon a very special combination of circum- 
stances. Whether its oddity was produced by the deliberate 
design of an eccentric gardener or by some accidental collocation 
in the woods, the objection would be equally well founded. A wild 
Zilly flower represents a certain organization which is the result of 
the continued play of natural forces. The gillyflower species has 
had to fight for its life throughout an indefinite series of ages, and 
has gradually developed a certain constitution which fits it to 
encounter successfully all the various trials which flowers as 
well as flesh are heir to. The gardener’s gillyflower is in a state of 
unstable equilibrium; the variety can only be kept alive by help of 
hot-houses or manures, or some set of special conditions; and if 
they are absent, the variety would either die out or revert 
to its primitive state. To avow a_ preference for nature 
over art in this case is therefore not to make a nugatory 
or a self-contradictory statement, but to state a highly important 
general law. Those objects, it is substantially said, are the most 
beautiful which have become most thoroughly adapted, by a long 
course of exposure to many varying conditions, to the medium in 
which they live. To work out the argument in detail would 
indeed require a great many qualifications and explanations. But, 
as a rough approximation to the truth, the statement is at least 

lausible. We admire animal beauty, it may be said, when we 
instinctively recognize the fact that the limbs and framework have 
become perfectly adapted to produce the maximum of speed and 
strength; that the various organs are packed in the most con- 
venient manner; and that no superfluous excrescences of bone or 
flesh are left to impede the physical mechanism. We learn, it may 
be, to read unconsciously the indications given by colouring as 
well asform. Brightness and harmony in the tints are delightful— 
in part, at any rate, because they indicate a condition of health, or of 
the most effective co-operation between the various vital forces. 
‘We interpret even the streaks on the iar vepeh on this principle, 
though perhaps unconsciously applied. The colouring of the wild 
flower is characteristic of the more permanent and vigorous organi- 
zation. The arbitrary spots on its cultivated relative indicate the 
fact that it is in a more or less morbid state—that is to say, in a 
state which makes a smaller disturbance of the conditions lead 
more easily to disintegration. 

The distinction between the natural and the artificial, so far as 
it is sound, would thus be resolved, in the case of -gillyflowers, 
into the distinction between fitness for a more general and @ more 
special set of conditions. And the assertion comes to be that those 
qualities are most to be admired which are the outward and visible 
signs of the strongest vitality, and therefore of the most thorough 
internal harmony and greatest power of resisting change. This 
meaning, in fact, seems to suit pretty well with most applications 
of the rather vague assertions about a love of nature. ‘he great 
doctrine preached by Wordsworth and his school is the preference 
of the wild to the streaked gillyflower. It amounts, upon this 
showing, to saying that the soul 1s more strengthened by contem- 
plating the permanent and simple forms in which we have a 
glimpse, so to speak, of the great driving forces of the physical 
machinery of the universe, than by dwelling upon those complex and 
unstable combinations which are due to its remotest ramifications, 
and the number of minute wheels and spindles whose infinite 
whirring and whizzing confounds our imaginations. The greatest 
philosopher is he whose mind passes habitually from the furthest 


corollaries ta repose in the first principles of knowledge; and the 
greatest poet is he who feels most deeply the elementary passions 
which survive in all classes and all forms of society, instead ‘of 
being absorbed by the frivolous and infinitely changeable moods to 
be found only in some 7 gre clique or particular eddy of human 
existence. ‘Ihe error of the school was that the fallacies about 
nature led them to confuse a distinction of degree for one 
of kind; and, instead of preaching the advantage of the 
frequent elevation of the mind above the fever and fret 
of modern life into the ions of quiet contemplation, of 
general truths and simple emotions, they adopted the anti-social 
principle that “ nature” was altogether good, and “ artificial ” life 
altogether bad. As it is’ impossible to make such a distinction 
hold water, it became in practice an excuse for an arbitrary 
refusal to sympathize with any social or intellectual movement 
not to their taste. It could always be condemned in the name of 
nature. The loye of nature ad 

j } Ye enough with LO aA POSCCS rcern 
this sense, it is equivalent to a dislike of the morbid, the af ; 
or the vulgar. To admire qualities indicative of the strongest 
vitality is of course to hate disease and disintegration. Now the 
best definition of affectation or vulgarity, considered from a social 
point of view, seems to be that they imply a confusion between 
the living and the decaying parts of the organism. A man is 
a snob who admires the old lace of a flunkey when he cannot 
appreciate the virtues of loyalty and public spirit which the lace 
was once intended to typify. He dates that is, the cast-off 
shell instead of the ape growth. Affectation, so far as it is not 
simple lying, implies obedience to a code of manners or criticism 
generated not by the strongest feelings and deepest needs of human 
beings, but by some temporary fashion or effete tradition of what 
had once a meaning. in these senses 9 _natural_man ox society is 
simply a healthy and vigorous one, with the least possible lumber 

extinct prejudices, of organs which have survived their 
functions, and prejudices which do not correspond to any real 
current of thought. And it might be as well if some new 
prophet would arise to preach the advantages of nature as taken 
in sense. | 
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PROFESSOR WILLIS. 


Vr soon after the death of Mr. Finlay we have lost another 
man of equal eminence in another branch of learning, and 
that with the same singular lack of acknowledgment on the part of . 
the press in general. A few dry lines, without the least comment 
on any of his distinguishing merits, were all that the chief dail 
paper could give in recording the death of Professor Willis. Bot 
these cases show how little the highest intellectual gifts, the highest 
degree of attainments in lines which require no small gifts, avail 
to win general reputation for their owners, in comparison with the 
more showy and popular qualities which make other names fami- 
liar to every ear. in the case of Mr. Finlay, so in the case of 
Professor Willis, no one would have guessed from the way in 
which either death was announced how far the one soared over 
ordinary Correspondents and the other over ordinary Professors. 
No one would have guessed that each was not only a master in 
his own branch of knowledge, but absolutely the creator of a branch 
of knowledge. The neglect was almost more amazing in the case 
of Mr. Willis than in that of Mr. Finlay. The position of even an 
average Cambridge Professor is at least higher than that of an 
average Correspondent of the Tizes, and to those who knew Mr. 
Finlay only as a Correspondent of the Zimcs he might naturally 
seem a smaller man than Mr. Willis. Mr. Finlay too lived at the 
other end of realy Mr. Willis lived in London and Cambridge, 
and his peculiar line of eminence made him personally familiar 
to a large class. Yet both pass away all but unheeded, 
while columns of biography, memorials, and what not, are the 
meed of men of not a haridvedth part of their true eminence. 
Which of the two men so unworthily treated within so short a 
time was in himself the greater, we need not determine, and it 
would be indeed hard to say. Their merits were of different kinds. 
Mr. Finlay had the greater subject, one which it needed a kind of 
heroic daring to begin and to carry out under many disadvantages 
and under the most chilling neglect. In his work then, great as it 
is, it is easy to find many and glaring faults. Mr. Willis carried 
his treatment of his own subject as near to absolute perfection 
as any man ever carried the treatment of any subject; but 
his subject was of a narrower range, and he pursued it under 
every advantage. On the other hand, Mr. Finlay’s work, in all 
its epic vastness, was begun, continued, and ended by his own 
hand. From Mr. Willis we have as yet only monographs, the 
histories of the English cathedrals, and the volume on Italian 
architecture which he published many years ago. If the great 
work on collegiate architecture which has been so long darkly 
spoken of and vaguely hoped for is ever given to the world, it 
must be under the editorship of another. We are glad to believe 
that among those to whom we should naturally look for the dis- 
charge of this oflice a willing and competent hand may be found. 
The official, the strictly professorial, merits of Mr. Willis con- 
cern those who had to do with him in his ofiicial character in 
London and Cambridge. But his wider and more general reputa- 
tion, though not official, was in truth professorial also. It is cha- 
racteristic that he was always and everywhere known by his pro-= 
fessorial title. We have taken the liberty of doffing it for the 
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mere sake of shortness; yet it hardly seems natural to write the 
word Willis without the word Professor. Professor he emi- 
nently was, even when addressing non-academical hearers. 
As a lecturer he was simply perfect. The power, the clearness, 
the vividness, with which he brought forth every point, left 
absolutely nothing to be wished for. And in listening to him, 
his hearers knew that they were listening to one who was pre- 
eminently trustworthy, to one who, though doubtless not privil 
against error, certainly fell into fewer errors than almost any other 
man. In no other case did an audience so distinctly feel that they 
‘were ae at the feet of a teacher. There was in truth a degree of 
professorial dignity, and even mystery,about him. Other speakers 
might be disputed against; at any rate they might be asked questions. 
In the case of him who was before all men the Professor, 1t seemed 
to be silently understood that neither process was to be 
dared. There was a kind of feeling that it was not so much 4 
man as an oracle that was speaking. Yet, with all this, there was 
a strong element of liveliness, and even of playfulness, which was 
thoroughly in character with that striking bodily activity which 
was so characteristic of the man, and for the display of which his 
lectures gave so many opportunities. In short, in speaking of Mr. 
Willis, we are instinctively called back to his personal presence. We 
think of the air and voice of the living lecturer, and almost forget 
that, if we have not so much written matter from him as we could 
wish, we still have enough to be rage thankful for. It is as the 
personal expounder of the great churches of England at the 
successive meetings of the Archeological Institute that Mr. 
Willis will live in the memories of those who have looked on him 
and heard him. To them the written record of those memorable 
discourses seems something secondary. But, for the sake of 
sterity, we may hope that all that he has left behind him, pub- 
ished and unpublished, may be brought together in as near an 
approach to connected shape as may be. 
tting aside the strictly official work of which, in the nature of 
things, little was known to many who knew him well and admired 
him deeply in other ways, the great business of Professor Willis 
was to work out the architectural history of a large number of 
the great churches of England. Beside this, his earlier studies of 
Continental architecture, important as they were in themselves, 
seem something secondary. The phrase “ architectural history ” 
was, as far as we know, one of his own invention, and it exactly 
expresses the range of his work. He cared but little—at least, if he 
cared, he gave no outward signs of caring—for history apart from 
architecture, or for architecture apart from history. "His business 
in each case was, in the strictest sense, a history of the building. 
Of the history of a foundation, as a foundation, of any points in its 
history which did not directly bear on the fabric, he took little or 
no notice. Of the building itself, as a work of art, as an illustra- 
tion of the history of architectural style looked at from an 
sesthetical point, he took perhaps rather more notice, but still not 
much. A tale, legendary or historical, concerned him only 
when it threw some licht on the fabric. If it did 
throw any light on the fabric, he was sure to be able to show 
exactly what that light was. On the other hand, a change in 
architectural style came home to him, we do not say wholly, but 
certainly chiefly, in so far ‘as it left its mark in a change of con- 
struction. The great point of excellence in his treatment of his 
subjects was that he was thoroughly and equally versed in two 
sources of knowledge, each of which is imperfect without the 
other. Like his neighbour Dr. Guest, he was pre-eminently at once 
a man of the closet and a man of the open air. A building was 
to him exactly what a ditch, a mound, a battle-field, is to Dr. 
Guest. That is, he knew in the very fullest sense, he had 
thoroughly grasped and mastered and learned how to make use of, 
every scrap of written information about the buildings which he 
took in hand. And he also knew every stone of them with his 
own eye, an eye as keen for every constructive point as that of the 
best practical architect. In fact, in more than one case, as may 
be seen at Ely, Mr. Willis acted as a practical architect. Whether 
he would have succeeded as the designer of an actual building is 
@ point on which it would be rash to say anything either way. He 
certainly never showed any marked artistic feeling; but it may 
have been that the artistic point of view did not seem to him to 
come within the e of his immediate subject. But whether he 
could himself have designed a building or not, it is certain that 
nobody knew better how ancient buildings actually were put to- 
ther, and no one knew better how, when they were in 
anver, they could be kept together. Modern restorations 
he hated as heartily as Mr. Petit or Mr. Ruskin, only 
where Mr. Ruskin gets sad, perhaps wrathful, Mr. Willis 
got sarcastic. His own notion of a restoration, ditlerent’ in- 
deed from that of either modern architects or modern workmen, 
may be seen in the little chapel at Ely, where he kept every old 
stone that could physically be kept, while such new stones as were 
hysically needed he left in the block, that no one might take them 
i old ones. We remember Mr. Willis once describing Sir 
Gilbert Scott as “ most conservative in theory, most destructive in 
practice.” This of course sets forth one side of the question only, 
the purely antiquarian side; the more general question is, whether, 
looking at the matter from all points and weighing one thing 
against another, we had not rather have our great churches as 
they are now than as they were when there was neither a Scott to 
build nor a Willis to lecture. 
The great art and power of Mr. Willis was the way in which he 
brought his two sources of knowledge to bear upon one another. 
Here was the written record ; there were the stones of which the 


record spoke. Each in his hands explained the other. What he 
said often sounded startling at first hearing; but he seldom failed 
to make out his case to the satisfaction of every reasonable hearer. 
We do not say that he was equally happy in every case. In some 
cases he had better materials to work upon than in others; thus 
in his first public exposition at Canterbury he had, in the narrative 
of Gervase, such a guide as he never found . Sometimes 
again, a8 was but natural, he seemed to take more to some places 
than others, and to give his mind more thoroughly to them than 
to others. York, Winchester, Ely, Gloucester, Sherborne, were won- 
derfully done. We well remember the akill with which he worked 
out at Gloucester the almost incredibly early date of the south 
transept. Nobody before him had dreamed that Perpendicular 
work was anywhere used so soon. At Oxford, we remember, years 
and years ago, he seemed hardly to be at his best; the subject did 
not thoroughly suit him, the peculiarities of the building being 
rather of form than of comstruction. At Wells the later researches 
of Mr. Irvine have, to say the least, thrown doubt on some of his 
views. But the mention of Wells reminds us that, though the 
Archeological Institute was his chief sphere of action, he did not 
always refuse his help to local bodies, as both Kent and Somerset 
can witness. 

That for some time past no fresh work could be looked for from 
Professor Willis has been known to all his f-iends. But his death 
not the less leaves a gap. That a man known and admired as he 
was by a large circle should have gone to his grave almost without 
notice may perhaps prove many things. It may perhaps prove the 
capricious way in which reputation is bestowed ; it should certainly 
prove to every circle which seems to itself to be how very 
much larger is the space which lies outside its circumference. Of 
his earlier academical fame as a mechanician of rare alge aed we 
have not space to speak; but his proficiency in a branch of study 
which is partly a science and partly a craft was undoubtedly a 
most efficient training for the pursuits which he afterwards made 

uliarly his own. The long friendship between Professor 
Willis and Whewell (eleven years his academic senior), who 
likewise entered upon the investigation of constructional archi- 
tecture from the mechanical side, no doubt tended to encourage 
both in their pursuit of studies in which they had a common in- 
terest. With Whewell architecture was only one out of the man 
branches of knowledge which it was his pride to conquer; wi 
Willis it was a chief and absorbing study of life, and of course his 
supremacy clearly asserted itself. But it is fair that, in acknow- 
ledging his unquestioned leadership, the name of his most dis- 
tinguished coadjutor should not be forgotten. It may in some 
respects be regretted that the chair which he filled with great 
ability for so many years at Cambridge was that of “Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy,” for although he fitted his teachings to 
his peculiar bent of mind, he could not turn his full strength on 
the questions on which he was incontestably strongest. It is 
painful now to guess what Cambridge and the world might have 

ined if there had been a chai¥ of Constructive Architecture, with 

illis to hold it. We may note, in passing from Professor Willis, 
that he was the son of the Mr. Willis once so well known in con- 
nexion with George III.’s malady. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


WE desire to call public attention, before it is too late, to the 

danger of a most grievous wrong being done to one of our 
most ancient educational foundations, it the proposed scheme for 
the management of St. Paul’s School, recently submitted by the 
Endowed Schools Commission to the Committee of Council on 
Education, is allowed to pass unquestioned through its last stages 
and so to obtain legal force. e understand that schedules of 
objections to the suggested changes in the constitution of the 
school have been sent in, not only by the Court of Assistants of 
the Mercers’ Company, who are the trustees of the endowments of 
the school, but by an influential Committee of Old Paulines, who 
are naturally deeply interested in the fortunes of the noble founda- 
tion to which they owe their education. 

We will first briefly state what the claims and deserts of St. 
Paul’s School have been. It was founded in 1509 by John Cole 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the intimate friend of Sir Thomas More, an 
one of the most enlightened Churchmen of his age. Colet was 
also on most affectionate terms with Erasmus, whose advice he 
sought in settling the constitution of his school. The result was 
that he founded a free day-school for 153 boys, the number of the 
“creat fishes ” in the miraculous draught recorded in St. John xxi. 
11, There was to be no restriction of nationality, but the school 
was intended primarily for the benefit of the citizens of London. 
The special object which Colet had in view was the education of 
his boys in the Christian faith and in Greek and ‘Latin literature. 
The famous William Lily was the first High-Master. He had 
learnt Greek in Italy and in Rhodes, introduced the study of it at 
Oxford, and taught it at St. Paul’s School before it was taught in 
any other school in England. Eton has adopted Lily’s Latin 
Grammar, and given it its own name. But the original Latin 


‘Grammar was the joint composition of Lily and Oolet; and the 


quaint old book remained in use at St. Paul’s till a very fow years 
ago. The school was intended by the founder to have a distinctly 
panies character, although it was not connected with the 
Cathedral church which it adjoined. Colet scented the Reforma- 
tion from afar, and took care to commit his foundation to the 


